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[Translated for this Journal.] 
Mozart's “Don Giovanni.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Donna Anna’s GREAT RECITATIVE AND ARIA. 
The alleged crazy woman goes out. As if it 
were dangerous to leave her alone, Don Juan ex- 
plains that he proposes to accompany her, and 
takes leave of his friends, renewing his assurances 
of a desire to aid them. His last words, which 
he directs especially to Anna, excite in her a fear- 
ful recollection. The tone of voice and the 
glowing look of Giovanni turned upon her, cause 
her to recognize in him the murderer of the com- 
mander, her father. Again we rise to the subli- 
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mest tragic through a Recitative, which to be 
sure is less richly instrumented than the first, but 
is no less expressive. The orchestral figure, 
which opens this Recitative and divides it into 
two clauses, breaks it off and repeats itself, like 
a long shriek of despair and horror. There is a 
hideous shock in the melody, a convulsive synco- 
pation, accompanied by retardations and cutting 
dissonances, since, with the exception of the vio- 
lins, the other instruments follow a naturally 
rhythmical course, without pointed notes or ties. 
In the pauses Anna cries with stifled voice: O 
Dei! O Dei! and then takes the high A with 
victorious energy, which presses down her over- 
mastering grief. Quegli @ il carnifice del padre 
mio. (This man is my father’s murderer.) A 
perfect Recitative cadence! This is an oratori- 
cal process, of which Poetry and Eloquence 
must always ehvy MuiSic the possession. All the 
rest of the narrative corresponds with this sublime 
introduction. In regard to the many images, 
which crowd into the text of the Recitative, Mo- 
ZART has employed a frequent and bold modula- 
tion. 

Or sai chi Ponore, (now thou knowest who at- 
tempted my honor) marks the culminating point 
of a rdle, which in and for itself, in its ensemble, 
is the highest tragic creation of Mozart. This 
aria in a manner prepares and justifies the ad- 
mixture of the supernatural ; it lends to its credibil- 
ity and probability ; it brings this future element 
into harmony with the other elements of the 
piece. 

Anna finds herself in one of those moments, in 
which it seems that the might of will must change 
the laws of nature and even react on the past. 
Borne on by her exaltation, she touches the bor- 
ders of that hidden power, which breaks the seals 
of the tomb, and in its possession she places for 
some time the fearful energy of her vow. She is no 
longer a weak woman, limited to mere fruitless 
tears and impotent despair; but she is a dread en- 
chantress, who by her potent incantations will 
compel the everlasting silence to answer her. 
Already do her words call forth an unknown 
echo. At the sound of her voice, quickened by 
superhuman energy, the orchestra trembles, the 
deeps are moved, fiery shadows flash about like 
lightnings in the empty space ; the powers invisi- 
ble arise: “ Queen, we are here, what wilt thou 
of us?” (Tones of the obée.) Vendetta ti chi- 
eggio ! (I call on thee to revenge!) and this su- 
preme command, this wonderful summons, which 





makes the marble rider quake upon his immovea- 
ble horse, resounds at once in thundering echo 
in the deeps. (Imitative passages in the bass.) 
But suddenly these powerful appeals are changed 
into sighs, tears overcome this voice, which has been 
issuing commands to Fate. Rammenta la piaga 
del misero seno. (Remember the wound in his 
breast, &c.) Whence comes this deeply melan- 
choly transition, in the midst of the supernatural 
heroism, which forms the character of the piece ? 
Anna is sure that she has been heard; her eye, 
enlightened to clairvoyance, has penetrated the 
cloud, which veils the catastrophe ; she will be re- 
venged, she knows it, but she divines at the same 
time at what price. Thy life for his: so sounds 
the decree of the Invisible.* The daughter of 
the Commander resigns herself to her fate, her 
mighty will again asserts itself with yet more 
strength, the ery for vadetta resounds yet again ; 
blow on blow, it strikes like lightning, accompanied 
by the muffled roll of subterranean thunders. In 
vain there vibrate in the closing period other 
chords, which indicate the inexpressible pangs of 
a deadly wound, some sort of calamity, yet more 
hideous than the fearful event of the night, a mys- 
tery, which Anna would fain hide before herself, 

Bat the heroine bargains not 
for the victory ; she is resolved upon the sacrifice. 
Revenge on him who has killed her father! Re- 
venge on him, who has dared an assault upon her 
honor; revenge on him, whom she, despite her 
hatred, fears that she does not hate enough, un- 
happy maiden! This says the orchestra to her 
solemnly in a short ritornel, and the penultimate 
chord, softly protracted in whole tones, casts, as it 
were, a mysterious veil upon this scene, from 
which the sublimest mysteries of the opera derive 
their origin. 


Don Juan’s Wisk Sone. 

While Don Giovanni's downfall is preparing, he 
is bright and merry, and busied with the arrange- 
ment of a feast. He too arrives at one of those 
culminating points of his nature in the air: Fin 
ch'an dal vino calda la testa. The highest ex- 
pression of sensuality in contrast with the highest 
energy of feeling. There lies, as we all know, 
even in the commonest material enjoyments a 
certain degree of poetry, including in itself the 
liveliest stimulus and the most dangerous allure- 





* Several critics before us, like ourselves, have seen 
that Anna must die, aftershe bas had her revenge. This 
probably was Mozart's thought, and we shall find the 
proofs of it hereafter in the course of this analysis. ( 
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ment. The intoxication of enjoyment operates 
on men, as we might fancy the Olympian nectar, 
mingled with the water of Lethe, would. It ren- 
ovates the heart and senses, lifts the imagination 
above what is common-place, and relieves the 
memory of the cruel burden of the actual. Then 
for the time being do our most extravagant hopes, 
our most unattainable desires assume the place of 
the absent reality. All men and all women be- 
long to us; the look of beauty gains an irresistible 
attractiveness ;'we hear the lively music of the 
feast, as if it came out of ourselves; the whirling 
dances of the ball up-lift us into imaginary spaces, 
which we measure at convenience like kings; and 
finally sleep prolongs the delirium, till with heavy 
head, dull spirits, in the worst of humors, with 
exhausted body and pains in every limb, we awake, 
and find ourselves just where we were before. 
Such are the workings of that demoniacal poetry, 
of which Fin ch’ an dal vino affords us the quint- 
essence, since it affords the threefold intoxication, 
of wine, of love, and of rhythmical motion.— 
There was no fear, that such a kind of music 
would fail to work upon the poor sinners in the 
pitand boxes. This too was the first number, 
among all the wonderful ones in this opera, which 
Europe found to its taste; which was a long time 
preferred to all the others, and which even now 
beyond comparison finds the greatest number of 
admirers in all classes of the public.(?) The 
rhythmical impressions are felt even by tae least 
musical natures, and Mozart has here allowed 
them that decided share in it, which the text re- 
quired, without falling at the same time, like the 
Rossini school, into the peculiar manner of 
dance music. Don Juan is in splendid humor 
and in the best ball mood; but he does not dance 
yet, and besides, the ball is not the only matter 
that new occupies him. _ He tastes beforehand in 
imagination the delights of mad Bacchanalia, of 
an orgy to take mind and breath away, and of 
heroic love adventures, of which only he is capa- 
ble. All the delirium of the singer, expressed in 
the melody, communicates itself irresistibly to the 
orchestra. There is not an instrument, that does 
not enter into the stir and bustle; even the bass 
yields to the general impulse and indulges in his 
jomps. From time to time the flute’s high tones 
are heard upon a rhythmical accent,which seems to 
kindle up the ¢empo, as if they could not take it 
fast enough. Upon this dancing fever, expressed 
so gracefully and frankly in the phrases: chi’l 
minuetto farai ballar; chi la Follia farai ballar ; 
(Let some dance the minuet, others the polka, 
&c.) follows the delicious Minor, which so finely 
characterizes a delirium of quite another sort: 
Ed io fra tanto dall altro canto, fc. (And I 
meantime in the other corner, &c.) What trans- 
porting impetus, what unrestrained inspiration, are 
felt in those frequent reiterations of the motiv, the 
last of which leads to the ‘concluding and main 
thoaght of the piece: Ah! la mia lista, doman- 
mattina, a” una dozzina devi aumentar. (Ah! 
my list, by toanorrow morning, must be increased 
by adozen.) We take Giovanni at his word fn 
his athletic hope ; a Gascon could not sing so. 


Zeruna's au: “Barr, Batti.” 


To analyze this work, scene by scene, and num- 
ber by number, as we are doing, is far more easy 
than it would be in any other opera laid out on 
the same plan. For here we have an uninter- 





high in the order of musical creations, that you 
can dispense with encomiums, and which more- 
over are all so different in character, that you run 
no risk of repeating yourself either in thoughts or 
words. Then again, every piece is marked by 
such an absolute clearness of sense and truthful- 
ness of analogy, as leave you no doubt what you 
have to say of it. Atevery number one is tempt- 
ed to exclaim: “That is it!—precisely that!” 
Mozarrt in this score has exhausted all the forms 
of style. We have just listened to an air, whose 
wonderful impression depends solely on the melo- 
dy and rbythm, an air with very simple melody 
and an instrumentation almost identical with the 
voice part. 

Now follows another aria: Batti, batti, O bel 
Masetto, (Beat me, beat me, dear Masetto,) 
which is like a concert piece for the orchestra, 
entirely in contrast with the preceding in its work- 
ing up, and quite equal to it in truth of expres- 
sion. You see and hear a woman before her 
judge, who, driven from her last intrenchments, 
her denials and her tears, seeks more to persuade 
than to convinee, and more to seduce than to per- 
suade. Zerlina’s problem was a fine one for the 
musician; but has he not discharged his duty to 
the same too well? some rigorous critic will in- 
quire. Why this outlay of coquetry and feminine 
seductiveness, merely for the sake of a Masetto, 
the blockhead of a husband? Venus’s girdle 
scientifically unrolled, to muzzle the mouth of a 
bear! Perhaps master Wolfgang was not con- 
scious, that there was in his aria more than it would 
take to turn the head of a Don Juan himself. 
True : but had he not also to seduce bis audience ? 
It were best not tocomplain too much of that. 

In the first place, we have here an obligato vio- 
loncello part, which keeps on without the least 
interruption from the beginning to theend. You 
hear this insidious bass, as it twists and winds, as 
it hums and drones, as it extends its treacherous 
circle indefinitely around the poor deluded victim. 
Upon this seductive harmony coo the violins like 
turtle-doves; the flute mingles its sweetest sighs 
with its most amorous trills; when the voice is si- 
lent, its confederates and gossips, the instruments, 
speak for it. Observe, I pray you, this sequence 
of four measures, which in the voice part repro- 
duces the motiv of the aria, varied by sixteenths, 
so that it may fit the outline of the ritornel.— 
There are five instruments: the bassoon, which 
goes with the violoncello in an obligato and continu- 
ous part; the flute, which imitates it, but in con- 
trary motion; the horn, which has to hold out on 
the bass note; and the oboe, which descends the 
scale in syncopated eighths, and softens the pass- 
ing dissonances, which are as quickly resolved as 
they are felt. Nothing can tickle the ear more 
exquisitely than this passage; as for the vocal 
melody, it expresses pure rustic naturalness and 
open-heartedness ; it is the innocent little Zerlina, 
who lavishes upon her dear Masetto the tenderest 
caresses and im the most true-hearted tones asks, 
what she has done so wicked, that she must be so 
hardly treated. As a discreet, but very faithful 
representative of the stronger sex on this occa- 
sion, Masetto manifests not the least pleasure any 
more in striking; scarcely can he resist the wish 
to embrace the little rogue. Ah! who of us has 
not been a thousand times if once in his life ma- 
setto and masettissimo (blockhead!) The Allegro 
announces the great triumph of the lady. Pace, 
pace, O vita mia. (Peace, O peace, my life, &c.) 





From this moment, the art and artificiality, whic: 
have been developed in the andante, are super- 
fluous; the violoncello, gives up its snake-like 
movement, and hastens away in singular down- 
ward scales and unquiet arpeggios; the orchestra 
merely accompanies; Zerlina abandons herself to 
an unrestrained joy, and the aria ends with the 
strokes of the bass, which outlast the voice for a 
few measures, and murmur with a distant sneering 
ptanissimo. 
[To be continued.] 
Music in Paris. 


Fron} the Paris Correspondent of The Crayon, Jan. 4. 





Nl Trovatore—Verdi compared to Rossini—Mme. 
Ugalde—Mme. Stoltz. 


Observe how soon difficult questions are solved. 
In my last letter I wrote in relation to Ernani, 
that the audience of the Jtaliens were not yet fa- 
miliar with Verdi, and that there might be some 
difficulty in France in the way of appreciating 
the true value of this master. Well, what was 
true last month is not so to-day: Jl Trovatore has 
been played at the Jtaliens, and everything is 
changed. Paris, but lately timid, even hostile, is 
now enthusiastic. The Trovatore of Joseph Verdi 
was performed for the first time at Rome, at the 
Apollo Theatre, during the carnival of 1853, and 
it obtained a wonderful success. All Italy was 
alive with this bold work, and there are few scenes 
in this opera which were not welcomed with re- 
newed applause. Paris was behindhand, but now 
that the representation has taken place, Verdi 
himself will admit that he has lost nothing by 
waiting patiently. He has finally obtained the 
verdict of connoisseurs who, if not the most intel- 
ligent, are, at least, the most difficult to please, 
and above all, the most alive to every novelty in 
the way of Art and of Music. . 

It is not our disposition to analyze the poem u 
which Verdi ie sore his snctoiiies.” It is well 
known that authors of opera Jibretti pay but little 
attention to probabilities, to sentiment, or to jud 
ment. They seek first for musical situations with- 
out especially regarding the truth of the causes 
which produce them. This feeling has governed 
Salvatore Cammarano, the author of the Trova- 
tore. Without troubling himself about the strict 
rules of dramatic Art, he has inlaid his poem with 
murders and abductions, duels and suicides, and 
his heroes are either raging or disconsolate despe- 
radoes. What does it matter, you will say with 
some truth, if the compo:er has been able to avail 
himself of this absurd fable, and throw into it his 
own sentiment and melody ? Joseph Verdi, whose 
inspiration is so dramatic, has rendered Ji Trova- 
tore one of the most remarkable operas of the 
day. Although he may not have abandoned his 
usual means: namely, the excess of sound—an 
overstrained, clamorous, and complicated scoring ; 
melodious passages suddenly interrupted—Verdi 
seems still to have made decided progress ; he is 
more sure of himself, and it seems that in his din 
of masical sound, he imbues it with more feeling 
and expression. The chorus of gypsies—quite 
original—various love scenes, besides airs full of 
breadth, completely carried away the house, and 
—a thing almost unknown in France—the author 
was called before the curtain three times. The 
audience of the Theatre Ttalien has rarely wit- 
nessed a more brilliant success. 

It is necessary to say that the execution of JI 
Trovatore was quite remarkable. Graziani and 
Gassier gave their parts with consummate. skill. 


, The tenor, Beaucardé, who made his debit in the 


character of Manrico, which he made his own in 
Rome, was slightly unwell upon the first rep- 
resentation, and it would not be proper to judge 
him by it; he is, however, a conscientious artist, 
and one who isa valuable acquisition to the Théa- 
tre Italien. By the side of the singers that we 
have just named, Mesdames Frezzolini and Bor- 
ghi-mamo have done wonders, and they, the latter 
particularly, added to the great success of the 
evening. With a susceptible nature, and one 
easily moved, Madame Frezzolini throws her ( 
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whole heart in her song. She has an admirable 
musical feeling. Madame Borghi-mamio, whom I 
have already mentioned in connection with the 
part of Arsace, in Semiramide, is decidedly a 
most gifted contralto. She is an excellent artiste, 
and lessens the regrets which were felt on the 
departure of Alboni. Plays a very important part 
in Jl Trovatore, and she renders it with rare fidel- 
ity, particularly the dramatic recitative, which the 
composer has allotted to her character. Thanks 
to these competent interpreters, who almost all of 
them belong to a new generation of singers, Verdi 
will be hereafter better represented at the Thc@- 
tre Italien than Rossini himself could have been 
in his time. Here we have, by-the-by, just writ- 
ten a very great name. What will he say—the 
enchanting author of Ji Barbiere and La Semi- 
ramide—what does he think at least of this music, 
which seems scarcely to be Italian, and which, 
nevertheless, modern Italy greets with such lively 
enthusiasm? With Rossini melody overflows 
without end; it seems as if it might be conscious 
of its joyous birth, and it goes swelling onward 
and onward so long as the human voice is capable 
of expressing it. It is not the same with Verdi; 
his phrase is short and abrupt; it bursts forth in 
thousands of brief and brilliant sparkles, it is true, 
and there are often admirable expressions of grief, 
joy, and anguish—the tormented spirit and the 
restless soul. The author of Louisa Miller and 
Il Trovatore concerns himself particularly with 
expression ; when the music does not meet his 
want, he bursts out with a shriek. All the resources 
of the orchestra are available to him; he loves 
overwhelming noise—the most resounding sym- 
bols, drums and belis; he has recourse to every- 
thing which vibrates to everything in the way of 
sound, which produces stunning effect upon the 
ear; if he does not employ cannon, it is because 
all the cannon of France have gone to pass the 
winter at Sebastopol. Let us admit, too, that in 
the hands of this skilful master, all those divine 
elements produce very fine effects. 

In these lyrical usages, so opposed to Italian 
traditions, may not we seek to establish the evi- 
dent influence of German Art, and could it not 
be said, reserving the degree of comparison, that 
Verdi is an Italian Meyerbeer. 

Whilst the Théatre Ventadour reverberates 
with his powerful harmoities, a neighboring estab- 
lishment—the Opéra Comique—is filled with the 
favors of Flora and their accompaniment, ap- 
plause. A charming artist, who has been absent 
for two years from the opera, Mme. Ugalde, has 
been cordially welcomed back to its boards. She 
re-appeared in the part of Galathée, and certainly 
she could not have chosen a betterone. Received 
on her re-appearance with oft-repeated bravas, 
she had scarcely uttered a note before it was evi- 
dent that her voice had lost none of its richness 


and rowers and more than this it was apparent 
that Mme. Ugalde had been studying in her re- 
treat. She returns more sure of herself, and sub- 


stitutes a method, which experience has perfected, 
for the former inspiration and less considered 
boldness of her easly career. On this brilliant 
occasion, and those which followed it, Mme. Ugalde 
sang and played her part of the Living Statue 
with wonderful effect, with a charmingly truthful 
spirit. She is very much at home in comedy, it 
is very apparent, and we are not less pleased than 
sheis. ‘There are, in the second act of Galathee, 
rticularly, some stanzas which she sings charm- 
ingly. Animated by the prayer of the sculptor, 
Pygmalion, she comes down from her pedestal, 
and free from the cold embrace of the marble, she 
feels the movement of life and all its charms with 
the curiosity of aninfant. Thus, for the first time, 
at the table of a rich banqueter, she moistens her 
virgin lips with an unknown wine, and soon ex- 
porenene the effect of the warming draught, she 
ecomes slightly exhilarated ; then, her head cov- 
ered with myrtle and ivy—with joy on her lips 
and in her eyes, she rises, holding the brimming 
cup in her hand, and sings. The s'anzas she then 
gives with so much grace, act upon the public 
with an irresistible charm, and every evening they 
have to be repeated. It is impossible to put into 
song more expression, more vivacity, and more of 
an attractive loveliness. The day of Mme. Ugalde’s 





re-appearance, bouquets were thrown in profusion, 
and she was twice called out. The public will 
not miss the way to the opera when this delight- 
ful cantatrice sings. 


The Opera Prize. 
To the Editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Dear Sir :—You have already noticed the new 
management of the ‘‘ Academy of Music” in New 
York, and the brilliant scheme for future opera- 
tions it has lately issued. The announcement is 
quite splendid in its promises, and we entirely 
agree in the opinion that the “ principal object,” 
which, it is said, ‘shall be the encouragement, the 
development and the elevation of American Art 
and artists,” is one very desirable of attainment ; 
but whether the true means of reaching it are 
stated by the programme and by the propositions 
therein set forth, seems a question of doubtful con- 
jecture. 

The offering a prize of one thousand dollars for 
a Grand Opera upon an American subject, appears 
like a merely ad captandum operation, for the ob- 
ject not so much of encouraging American Art or 
artists, as for the purpose of drawing to the prize 
work, whatever it may be, the attention of that 
great and major part of our patrons of the opera 
who will be much more attracted to hear, by the 
relation it bears to so many dollars, than by any 
intrinsic merit it possesses, or by any true musical 
taste they have. These knowing patrons are not 
to-be educated out of their wise ignorance, by be- 
ing drawn to hear an opera because it cost a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Maurice Strakosch, Bornemann Ole Bull, and 
his long tried favorite “ Napoleon” Max Maretzek, 
(who has been “ ruined” so often and seems to like 
it so well as to be always trying it over again,) 
should know very well who in this country can write 
operas; why then, if they want American operas, 
should they not go to this man or that man, whom 
they choose, and say ‘‘ Here, my good American 
composer, we desire to foster American Art and 
develop it, and make it self-sustaining and self- 
dependent; now write us an American opera, upon 
an American subject, and you shall have for it 
American dollars.” 

There are, in this country, composers, native and 
naturalized, who have genius and skill enough, 
and who are worthy of enough confidence, so that 
a manager or patron can safely contract with them 
for an opera, just as one may go to Powers, or any of 
a dozen American sculptors, and to Durand and 
Huntington, or any of a score of American paint- 
ers, and give a commission for a certain landscape, 
a certain portrait, a certain bust or statue ; trust- 
ing to their ability, and artistic pride and con- 
scientiousness for an excellent and satisfactory re- 
sult. Even hampered by the absurd requisitions 
of the managers, that the subject shall be ‘‘ Amer- 
ican” and by implication patriotic, and all that sort 
of thing, the men who wrote “Leonora” and 
“ Maritana,” can write “ Columbus,” ‘‘ Washing- 





“ton,” ‘“ Benedict Arnold,” “Governor Dorr,” or 


any other “American subject,” if they can be as- 
sured of pay for their labor. 

Again,—if our trio of managers wish to develop 
and encourage whatever of latent talent and genius 
there may be modestly shrinking from presenting 
its productions to public notice (though I think 
that not an American characteristic,) or though 
desirous, yet debarred from doing so by lack of op- 
portunity ; may it not be a more eifectual plan 
than their announcement contains, if they shall 
cause it to be understood that they will receive 
and examine whatever works of lyrical drama may 
be presented by composers, pay a fair price for 
those they find worthy of production, and bring 





them before the public, not as prize works, that 
cost one thousand dollars, but as works to be lis- 
tened to because they are meritorious, and received 
with kind interest, and judicious criticism, be- 
cause they ,are the utterances of a spirit that is 
among us. 

A former article gives assurance that no indif- 
ference to any real encouragement of our own ar- 
tists, and the development of Art from our own 
resources, has drawn forth theseremarks. Rather 
have they been elicited by a jealous desire that 
firm and lasting foundations shall be laid for the 
Art-temple we would build, and that our ministry 
to the only always pure and beautiful of the Art 
sisters, shall be true and earnest; not noisy char- 


latanism. w. 
—— -— ¢~em pp  tst— 


What Music owes to Italy and Germany. 


[The vexed question between Italian and German par- 
tialities in music will probably never be settled; but the 
bold claim for Italy recently made by Mr. Fry in the 
Tribune, and the reply thereto in the Musical Gazette, 
(which has for an editor a German gentleman of much 
musical experience and critical ability,) are so amusing 
and so instructive, that we cannot refrain from transfer- 
ring the material portions of them to our columns. We 
give the Tribune's assertions as quoted in the Gazette.) 


“ We have no disposition now to contest at length the enor- 
mous assumption of the Musical Gazette that wherever 
the musical ‘ art has entered upon a new phase, and has made 
new steps in its progress, it has originated from German genius 
and German inspirations.’ History shows just the contrary. 
The birth of the fugue and of all cathedral music—the organ 
—did not come from Germany. As a writer of mass-music, 
Cherubini has no equal. The violin is Italian, the great alma 
mater of all instrumental musical ae. Up to the time 
of Viotti, and afterward, Germany produced no violinist 
who lives in history. The modern opera began in Florence 
ushered in by the father of Galileo, and this opera regenerated 
music, and laid the foundation of all the expressions of all the 
schools of vocal and instrumental music All that is great, 
good, or novel in the art of singing comes originally from Italy. 
* The Italian method of singing’ is the only one accepted by 
the world. The first sonatas, world-renowned, were those of 
Corelli, an Italian. Boecherini, before Haydn, ‘ fixed the quin- 
tet,’ the equivalent of the quartet in chamber classic ll 
The two grandest works on musical history during the last cen- 
tury, were the magnificent church-music and contrapuntal 
history of Padre Martini, an Itulian, the greatest contrapuntist 
of the age, which occupied him sixty years in producing; and 
that of the immortal De, Burney,’an Rnglishwan, who labored 
and traveled thirty yedrs to give the world his labors. The 
great Purcell, of England, was not Jed by any Pp 
rary of his century, and Handel, a hundred years afier, has 
copied, but not added, to his Saxon vigor. The writer who has 
— music a brilliancy of orchestration it never possessed be- 

fore is Rossini, an Italian. The meteor of his era, Paganini, 
was an Italian ; and the most wonderful artist now living, Bot- 
tesini, is also an Italian. Germany has never produced a Pasta, 
a Grisi, a Rubini, a Tamburini, a Lablache. The catalogue of 
musical critical writings in Germany may outweigh, ina physi- 
cal lump, that of other nations, but that is all. It can show 
no such original work on the voice as the Italian ; none on the 
violin equal (at the time) to Viottior Paganini. In biography, 
it can show, by no single man, comparable to Fétis, a French- 
man, in his colossal dictionary, the result of travel, and of a 
library said to reach thirty thousand volumes, the finest in Eu. 
rope. In writings on the music of the middle ages, unques- 
tionably the greatest work is by a Frenchman. No work on 
instrumentation is equal to that of Berlioz, another Fremeh- 
man. The undying labors of Chladni in acoustics have never 
been paralleled. And so we could cite a volume of fucts in de- 
nial of the assertion of the Gazette. Germany has im- 
proved or perfected certain departments of the musical art ; 
but the origin of vocal, instrumental, and historical art does 
not belong to her. ‘The mother of arts’ is Italy. Even Gluck, 
who was a reformer, was from twenty to thirty years learning 
to treat the voice vocally iu Italy. Mozart’s music is more the 
Italian of his era than Cherubini’s of his. Haydn’s master, 
Porpora, was an Italian. Beethoven learned the dramatic art 
(as far as he knew it) from Salieri, an Italian. Meyerbeer hay- 
ing failed with the public in early life, his tutor advised him to 
go to Italy to study how to make melody for the voice, which 
he did. Only one of the superlative piano celebrities new in 
Europe, or who has innovated within a few years, is German, 
namely Thalberg. Liszt isa Hungarian, and Chopin was a 
Pole.’ 








We can not imagine that all this is seriously in- 
tended. In all our career of journalism, we a 
met with nothing to compare with this specimen of 
special pleading. Reader, listen to it; it is really | 
curious. Because Haydn, during three months, ac- | 
companied on the piano-forte while Porpora was | 
giving singing-lessons to the mistress of the Vene- 
tian ambassador, therefore he composed those quar~ 
tets, symphonies, oratorios, and masses which are 
the very opposite of the Italian style! Because he 
lived three months with an Italian maestro, that he 
might listen to his instructions on the voice, therefore 
he created the present quartet and symphony! Be- 
cause Beethoven did not take lessons of Salieri, (who, 
moreover, visited Vienna in his sixteenth year, and 
there received instructions from a German composer, 


and afterwards had only one idol—Gluck,) therefore 
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he learned the dramatic art (“as far as he knew it’’!) 
from Salieri! Most probably the editor of The Tri- 
bune has read somewhere, (perhaps in Fétis,) that 
Salieri lived in Vienna at the same time with Bect- 
hoven, and thinks this fact quite a sufficient reason 
to attribute the dramatic music of a master like Beet- 
hoven—(that Fidelio, which is so thoroughly Ger- 
man, advancing the reform of Gluck, and in some 
measure laying the foundation of the new dramatic 
school of Germany)—to one like Salieri. But let us 
continue : Because Gluck studied, according to The 
Tribune, in early life in Italy, how to treat the voice, 
therefore he abandoned the dramatic and musical non- 
sense of Italian opera, and undertook that revolution 
to which we owe the first real dramatic opera! Be- 
cause he left off writing after the Italian patterns, his 
reform is owing to Italy! Because Meyerbeer learned 
in Italy “how to make melodies for the voice,” there- 
fore he created his own style—that style which is nei- 
ther Italian, nor French, nor German! Really, after 
all this, we must come to the conclusion that the 
Tribune has never made the acquaintance of Gluck 
or Meyerbeer through their works, or he would have 
known that while the one is German, the other, in 
the phrasing of his melodies, must be considered 
much more French than any thing else. It was only 
from the moment that Meyerbeer ceased to compose 
merely after the manner acquired, according to the 
Tribune, in Italy, of “ writing melodies for the voice,” 
that he became a reformer in the opinion of the mas- 
ses, and that his name acquired a European fame. 

We are well aware that, even in the past two or 
three centuries, there have been great musical men in 
Italy ; but it was only from the time they left Italy, 
and its ways, that the world hailed them as men of 
genius. If Handel, Gluck, and Mozart had re- 
mained in Italy, and continued to compose as they 
commenced, the world would not now speak of 
them, and musical history would never have had to 
chronicle one as the creator of that which, in modern 
times, is called oratorio; the other as the creator of 
the present musical drama; and Mozart as the cre- 
ator of the universal opera. True, the Tribune con- 
siders Mozart’s music as the Italian music of his 
era; but we should be greatly obliged if it would 
point us to the Italian congposer previous to Mozart, 
who wrote in the style of the author of Don Gio- 
vanni, Nozze di Figaro, Idomeneo, Zauberflite, and so 
on. “Mozart's music is more the Italian music of 
his era than Cherubini’s was of his”? Can it be 
that the 7Zribune is not aware that Cherubini's great- 
est compositions were composed after those of Mo- 
zart, and that he considered himself a follower of 
Gluck and Mozart? Has its editor ever listened to 
Chernbini’s Wi ? Impossible ! else he 
would have seen the most positive indications of the 
influence of Mozart in this opera. How could the 
music of Cherubini reflect the Italian music of his 
era, when it was so evidently modeled after that of 
Mozart? But again, Has Cherubini no equal as a 
mass-writer ? What shall we say of the immortal 
Requiem, acknowledged by the most distinguished 
musicians as the grandest of church music? And is 
there no D major mass of Beethoven? It really 
seems as if the Ziribune deemed itself writing for 
children incapable of a reply. Blunders follow blan- 
ders—historical as well as logical—assertions so fab- 
ulous that they ought to excite only a smile from 
any musical critic of 1855. “Handel added nothin 
to Purcell”! Don’t langh, reader; the laugh will 
come in much better hereafter ! 

But let us pass on to Rossini and his “ brilliant 
orchestration.” Rossini’s Tancred, that opera which 
first gave its author a name, appeared.in 1813.— 
Admitting that the Tribune is rignt in its assertion 
that the brilliancy of the orchestration of this opera 
was such as to advance musical art, what is to be 
said of one Spontini, whose Vestale had received 
the prize in 1507, six years before? Or of that 
other opera which appeared in 1809, and has been 
acknowledged as a work of some brilliancy of or- 
chestration, whose title was Ferdinand Cortez? 
And, moreover, what is to be said of one Mozart, 
whose Don Giovanni appeared in 1787? Now 
which comes first in the history of musical art, 
the instrumental brillianey of Rossini, in 1513, or 
the instrumeatal brilliancy of Mozart, in 1787 ?— 
Aad which cf these two operas has exerted the 
most beneficial influence upon dramatic music ? 
Rossini seen)s ‘o be a special favorite with the edi- 
tor of the 7rilune. Perhaps under such circum- 
stances it will do him no harm to listen to the fol- 
lowing anecdote, for the exact truth of which we 
ean vouch. When in 1836, Rossini visited Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, a dinner-party was given in his 
honor. A wealthy merchant, who had formerly 
belonged to the committee of the theatre, gave the 
first toast as follows: “To the only trae music— 
the Italian music ; here (turning to Rossini who sat 





near him) is its greatest representative ; may he,” 
etc. Rossini returned thanks somewhat coldly, 
and in a very few words, as though he were not 
wholly pleased with the compliment. Shortly af- 
ter, a neighbor privately asked Rossini why it was 
that he no longer composed any thing except now 
and then a trifling romance or similar bagatelle. 
The maestro addressed his reply aloud to all the 
assembled guests, speaking in French: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I have been asked why I no longer compose, 
and here is my answer. I am tired of that ever- 
lasting dum-dum-dum-dum ; I do not like to com- 

ose in the French style, and in German I can not. 

feel that my powers are not sufficient to satisfy 
the shades of Mozart and Beethoven.” The party 
thundered out their hearty applause for the frank- 
hearted composer, while the giver of the toast, as 
may well be supposed, looked somewhat abashed. 

So spoke Rossini himself in regard to German 
music. When Cherubini listened in Paris for the 
first time to a symphony of Haydn, he was quite 
overcome with hisemotions. He listened with the 
deepest interest and excitement, and at the conclu- 
sion bis eyes filled with tears. From that instant 
the direction of his whole future artistic career was 
determined. To his dying day, Spontini spoke 
with the most unbounded enthusiasm of the im- 
pressions made upon him by Gluck’s Iphigenia in 
Aulis. Wecould quote many more similar testi- 
monials of the most celebrated Italian composers 
to the superiority of German music ; but we think 
we have already given more than enough to prove 
what in this period of musical art, no one of genu- 
ine musical feeling and knowledge will deny. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
ee 
More about Musical Libraries. 
Berwin, JAN. 14, 1855. 

Dear Dwight :—I know it is of no use, still there is a 
possibility—the barest—that something may be done. 
I mean in reference to books—books—books. I know of 
standing orders from Edinburgh and other places to buy 
at any price all that is necessary for a complete musical 
library, in so far at least as the student of the University 
can read, and it grieves me to see that I can avail my- 
self of none of the opportunities which occur to secure 
for some institution or other in Boston or New York, 
works which we must have some time or other, if we 
would ever afford musical students any proper advan- 
tages at home, and which we may have to pay for at no 
small cost. Had we but a nucleus for a library, it would 
of itself grow. But to the point. 

Yon remember the story of Ries and Beethoven, and 
the consecutive fifths. “ Who forbids them ?” asked 
the master several times. “ Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fuchs, 
&e., &c.; all the theorists,” said the pupil. These 
were the great names in the Theory of music, fifty 
years since; they are the great names now. Two others 
of their own century, Rameau, and Mattheson, and two 
of this, Reicha and Albrechtsberger, may be said to 
complete the list. Upon them all others build. Gottfried 
Weber is already laid upon the shelf; Marx is not yet 
universally acknowledged in what is new in his system, 
while in what is not new he builds upon them. No 
library can pretend to be complete in the department of 
theory, without these works, while at the same time 
they are not what many men would care about possess- 
ing in their private collections. 

I look upon our country as destined to play a great 
part in the future development of music, and that for 
another reason than that “brother Jonathan” is 
“smarter than all creation ”"—(thank God I am free from 
that kind of folly)—becanse in our country we have no 
music of our own; we have no preference for any one 
school over another; we love all schools, honor all 
schools and find good in all schools. Dr. Tuckerman 
delves in the noble mine of English cathedral music. 
Southard studies the mysteries of the deepest harmonies 
of Cherubini and Beethoven. Some of us go abroad to 
study the music and song of the black-eyed Italians, 
others enter the Conservatorium at Leipsic. Fry went 
to Paris. And if there be any school which we do not 
ourselves go abroad to acquire and bring home, our land 
is that city of refuge to which artists of every kindred, 
nation and tongue under heaven hasten for safety, bring- 
ing with them the best they can. 

Did it ever strike you how catholic we are in this 
matter? We are at an evening gathering. We will 
sing; but what? Shall it be an Irish song by Moore? 








A Scotch melody with tears in it? A gem of German 
Song? Something French, Italian, Spanish or English? 
Open your glee or song book, you have them all? We 
will dance. Shall the waltz be by Rossini, Weber, 
Strauss, Auber, Gung’l, Balfe, or some Englishman or 
American? We have them from all nations. ‘ Some- 
thing must come of it”—and something good. 

Something must be done for church music too. We 
cannot go on as at present, if we would preserve our 
character as a church-going people. There must be 
more worship and praise, as well as the present amount 
of didactic instruction and preaching. The 160th 
Psalm is too mnch of a dead letter. 

Now as it is with other things, so it is wit!: music. No 
science or art can prosper without due means of instrac- 
tion. In 1843 came the great comet, and the universal 
cry from the Press was, why does not Harvard College 
signalize herself by observing this splendid visitor? She 
had not the necessary means. Instruments and books 
were wanting, and the property nominally hers was so 
tied up that the want could not be supplied. A sub- 
scription of a few thousand dollars enabled her to take a 
stand in astronomy a few years later, of which Iam 
daily proud. Twenty-five years ago, ‘‘Who reads an 
American book?” was a questien which applied to our 
own history as well as to other departments of letters. 
Thorndike and Eliot founded each a hbrary of American 
History abroad, which they purchased and thus laid the 
foundation of that noble collection at Cambridge. Now 
a writer on any branch of American History can have 
access, if not to all he wants, to truly noble sources of in- 
formation in that queer library chapel at Old Cambridge- 
There is a small fund there which enables one to study 
English literature to some advantage at least; another 
that provides all that the mathematician wants—but 
alas! for him who cares for Art. And especially if that 
art be music. You must go three thousand miles to 
to find music books. The trouble with us, say our 
German friends, is, that we are so superficial—that we 
have a little smattering of all sorts of science and learn- 
ing, but know nothing well. And I feel that there is too 
much ground for this. Whose fault is it? Not the 
student's, he studied all that his teacher gave him to 
learn; and the teacher did all he could with the means 
at his command. (I do not know whether to blush or 
langh when I look at the buge list of Colleges and Uni- 
versities (!) in the American Almanac, with the number 
of professors and volumes of books in their libraries. A 
University—place to teach universal knowledge—with 
four professors and 1200 volnmes of books!!) Superfi- 
cial we must be, and especially in music, in a country 
where 500 volumes of books is thought a fine collection 
of musical works! and where there is no opportunity of 
hearing regularly and of comparing the different schools 
of opera, and where the greatest works of the greatest 
musicians — those for the church —are generally un- 
known. I groan when I think of the harvests Jenny 
Lind, and Sontag, et id omne genus, gathered in our 
country. If Barnum would give the tenth part of what 
he drew from Boston, for the cause of music there, it 
would be some reparation. Is not the inscription upon 
Wren’s monument in St. Paul’s Church something like 
this? Si monumentum queris, circumspice. What Amer- 
ican lover of music will have this inscribed upon the 
walls of the “ Boston Musical Library,” and so be held 
in everlasting remembrance? Providence works it 
curiously in this respect; where it gives the will, the 
means are wanting. Is the converse equally true? 

That renowned individual, Mr. Weller the younger, 
the depth and sense of whose aphorisms, almost upon 
their first acquaintance, caused Mr. Pickwick to endow 
him with the title of Philosopher [1st Pick. Pap., I for- 
get what page], speaking of some domestic calamity, 
remarks that “ When he gets upon the grievance, his 
tongue runs like a barrow with the wheel greased.” 
I cite this authority as an apology for having wandered 
so to the four winds from my text—for I had one— 
namely, the works of the great Theorists above quoted. 
For my particular studies in music there is little in them, 
though I have sought one of Mattheson’s works for 
years in vain and with little regard to the price. But 
there are others in Boston and New York, and the nnm- 
ber is constantly increasing, to whom they are invalua- 
ble. For them I write and for the musical public gen- 
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Mattheson was the celebrated Hamburg Kapellmeister 

jn the days of Handel. He was singer, actor, writer of 

| musical theory, histo: y, and criticism, was high in offices 

of the State, and boasted that he had written more books 

' than he lived years, and upon all sorts of topics, was 

composer of many operas, and very successful ones too; 

finally at the good old age of 83, he slept with his fa- 

| thers. A good sketch of his life, if not too mutch cons 

fined to statistics, could not fail of interesting the readers 
of the Journal. 

“Marpurg,” save Schilling in his great Lexicon, 
“stands next to Mattheson, among the greatest German 
writers in musical theory and literature.” He died at 
Berlin, in 1796, aged 77 years. 

Kirnberger (born 1721, died 1788) was a scholar of 
John Sebastian Bach, one of the great names quoted by 
Ries, and one whose works I find are among those most 
called for at the great library, by the highest class of 
students. He was recommended by Graun, and fora 
long series of years, Kapellmester to a sister of Fred- 
erick II., (whom the Germans call Great), a position 
which gave him a subsistence and leisure to make those 

deep studies and researches, which placed him in the 
|| elevated rank he holds in musical history. 

Rameau I consider by far the greatest name in French 
musical history—Cherubini was an Italian, Gluck a 
|| German, Reicha the same, &e. He was born at Dijon, 
i 1683, died at Paris, 1764, just after he had been raised to 
|| the rank of a noble of France by the king, as a mark of 
| respect for his extraordinary talents. 

H Tartini, so well known in musical anecdote for his 
i “Devil's Sonata,” was the greatest Italian theorist of 
| his time, and a contemporary of Handel and Mattheson. 


And now finally to the point. 
In the course of my inquiries for the books I happen 
| toneed, I frequently hear of collections which are very 
| valuable in themselves, but not at all to my purpose. 
One of the latest of these is something extraordinary, 
| though I suppose not many readers of the Journal can 
see exuctly how. They must take the word of such 
men as Professor Dehn, Librarian of the musical de- 
partment of the Royal Library here, for the fact. A 
gentleman, now in years, has had for his particular 
“hobby ” for a long series of years the collection of the 
complete masical works of the leading theorists. To 
give an idea of the difficulty of effecting this, it is suffi- 
cient to state that it took him, as I att credibly informed, 
to make his Mattheson complete, thirty-one years! In 
neither of the great libraries of London and Paris, Prof. 
Dehn tells me, are the works of Mattheson, Marpurg, 
Kirnberger and Rameau complete; of Marpurg there is 
no complete collection even in Vienna. Prof. Dehn 
moreover knows but four libraries in Europe which pos- 
sess Mattheson entire. Under these circumstances it 
does seem as if it would be a grandly creditable thing 
for our conntry if we could set a paragraph afloat that 
such a collector, or such a library in benighted, money- 
getting America had purchased this collection, which is 
now to be obtained. J has not yet been offered publicly, 
nor will it be before such a time elapses as would enable 
us to secure it. Did I suppose that there was really any 
hope of an American purchaser being four?, I would 
have given time enough to the work to have senta 
somewhat particular account of the collection, but as it 
is, the following must answer. The collection consists 
of— 

Mattheson’s Complete Works, Historical, Critical, and Theo- 
retical.—There are between 30 and 40 different works, some 
in folio, (as the Vollkommener Kapellmeister,) some in 4to, 
and others again in 8vo. Many curious looking old tomes, 
and of no great value in themselves, others of very high 
worth. The whole would cost from €2 to $8 per vol. Some 
would sell here for three or four times that, but the owner 
is unwilling to separate them. 














Marpurg’s Complete Works, over 20 vols. folio, quarto, and 
8vo. Among them are periodicals very rare and of high 
value, viz :—Kritische Briefe, 2 vols. small quarto, and His- 
torische Beitrage, 5 vols. 8vo. These would cost about $2 
per vol. 


Kirnberger. Complete Works, some six or seven in number. 
The whole would cost probably $15. 


Rameau. Complote Theoretical Works, six large vols. folio 
and quarto, of a much higher price, say $5 or $6 per vol. 


Tartini’s ‘‘ Trattato di Armonia,” (very rare,) 1 vol. 4to. $3. 











The collection might be bought, probably, for 200 to 
215 thalers, (of seventy-two cents ench,) which, after 
seeing some of the book bills of various Libraries in 
Europe for musical works, seems to me a small sum for 
the object in view. 

T confess two very strong reasons against their pur- 
chase: 1, that these works are not in English, and, 2. 
that if they were, not a novel-reader in Boston would 
want to read them. And then on the other hand, these 
seem to me very powerful reasous for placing them in 
some public library. 

There, I have done my duty in the premises. Good 
bye. A. W. T. 


Duight’s Sournal af Musir, 
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Last of the Opera. 
La Sonnampvta, ( Wednesday, 7th. ) 

Stormy weather and a common presentiment 
that Grist could scarcely appear to her best ad- 
vantage in the character and music of Amina, 
caused a considerable falling off of audience. 
Those who had faith were rewarded. The prima 
donna, to be sure, was less tastefully dressed and 
looked less charmingly in this part than in others ; 
nor could she render such florid music as Come 
per me sereno, &c., as we had heard it (from 
Linp, SontaG, Bosto, Lasorpe, and how 
many others.) yet she surprised and delighted 
all, she touched every heart, by some of the finest, 
truest dramatic pathos which she has exhibited 
in any character. The impersonation throughout, 
so far as acting went, was perfect. The good- 
hearted, simple joy and pride of the young pea- 
sant bride in the first scene was charming. In 
the chamber scene, the perfect abandon of unsus- 
pecting joy with which, roused from sleep, she 
recognizes and springs to her lover, was like the 
bursting of full sunshine into a dark room; and 
the bewildered agony with which she finds herself 
accused and repulsed was made thrillingly intense 
and natural. Of course too in the last scene (for 

jrisi is always wonderful in the transitions from 
delirium to sanity) she distanced all that we have 
seen before, and the realizing fervor of her action 
seemed to summon to her all the vocal powers she 
needed for at least a most expressive delivery of 
Ah! non giunge. 

But Mario, as if to make up for short measure 
in Semiramide, exerted himself this evening to the 
utmost, and gave all the trying and sustained mu- 
sic of Elvino with such energy and fervor, and 
such constant exercise of his best chest voice, as 
he had not vouchsafed on any previous occasion. 
He sang exquisitely in the duet: Prendi I’ anell’ 
(take now the ring,) and in the concerted music 
of the chamber scene, and more especially in the 
scene ending with the famous: Ah! perché non 
posso odiarti, his tones were full of passion and 
electrified the house. Yet one felt that his voice 
wrestled at some disadvantage with such lengths of 
very trying music. 

Susrn1’s voice was rather dry in the part of the 
Count, yet he sang well. We understand that we 
have really had no opportunity to know Susini’s 
voice, he having sung with a throat constantly 
inflamed and raw with caustic ever since he came 
to this country. Donovant’s Lisa was passa- 
ble, but the choruses were frequently confused and 
slovenly, and in their boisterous loudness quite too 
literally rustic. 





Norma—Lvcia pt LAMMERMOOR, (last act.) 

Of Grist’s Norma, Friday evening, we have 
little to add to what we said the first time. It 
was the same lyrico-dramatic triumph, that loses 
nothing by repetition. A near seat—one of the 
nearest—only brought out and enhanced to us the 
majesty and beauty of her entire impersonation 
to the eye. There were continually attitudes, 
poses, expressions which one wanted to arrest, so 
perfectly ideal seemed they, so like some glorious 
old masterpiece of a painter’s happiest hour of 
genius made alive. Marro left his ungrateful 
part of Pollio to Signor Lorrnt, who sustained it 
very creditably and with a conscientious thorough- 
ness, both vocal and histrionic. Tn voice and style 
of singing he has gained, since we last heard him. 

The occasion was chosen for a grand floral 
ovation'in honor of the Grist. Huge pyramids 
and baskets of the rarest flowers were handed up 
to her from the orchestra, and the stage was cover- 
ed with the storm of bouquets from all quarters. 
The enthusiasm was hearty and unanimous, and 
the audience almost as large as on the first night 
of Norma. 

Was it an idle fancy that suggested to us this 
time some traces of an influence (conscious or un- 
conscious) of Rossini’s Semiramide in the concep- 
tion and composition of Norma? Certainly in 
Norma’s great dramatic passage: Ah! non tre. 
mare, the phrasing of the music is much after the 
same cut with that of the great scene between 
Semiramide and Assur; running figures in the 
accompaniment are here and there strikingly simi- 
lar in the two operas; there is the same continued 
stretch of female duet in the middle of the two 
pieces, (omitted in the Semiramide as given here ;) 
and finally the somethirg picturesque, imposing 
and attractive that there was in a plot so Oriental 
and remote, in which a priesthood figured so much 
in the foreground, might have stimulated the 
young composer te seek a subject of not less in- 
terest or novelty in the Druid priesthood of the 
North. 

Marto had saved himself for the last scene of 
Lucia,—Edgardo’s tragical soliloquy of despair and 
dying invocation to the bell’ alma inamorata.— 
Truly most exquisite, impassioned singing it was, 
all of it. In nothing, except Jl mio tesoro, has 
the beauty, the sweetness, the far-reaching warmth 
and tenderness of his voice been so completely 
felt. Every note had its “ tear in it.” Benepetrr 
(who should have been a great tenor singer) had 
more power, and always made a certain magnet- 
ism of character felt in this and in other parts. 
But Mario showed no lack of power, and in 
quality of voice, in artistic perfection of style, in 
pathos, and general truth of impersonation, left 
nothing to be desired. What must not that voice 
have been, in ijs prime and in its full strength? 
As it is, we have known nothing like its refined 
intrinsic sweetness. We only missed here the 
thrilling power of that prolonged high note, that 
ery of agony, with which Benedetti used to rush 
to the front of the stage, while the chorus sang 
through their sympathetic strain. 





Last Performance: SEMIRAMIDE. 
Saturday afternoon the splendid Boston The- 
atre was crowded with listeners to the sixteenth 
and last operatic performance of Grisi and Mario 
in Boston. Semiramide was given essentially as 
before, with the same pomp of spectacle, the 
same musical omissions, and the same queenly. 
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triumph of Grist (perhaps her greatest), also 
largely shared by BapiaAt. The only difference 
was the entire withdrawal of Marro, who sensi- 
bly enough seemed to choose to be nothing rather 
than undertake a part which does not allow one 
to besomething. Indeed there seems to be no 
dramatic necessity in the plot for such a character 
as Idreno at all; he may add to the spectacle, 
when dressed out with the barbaric splendor that 
Mario was; and his voice may add somewhat to 
the luxury of the music in a few concerted pieces 
and unnecessary, uncharacteristic solos. Sig. 
FABRICATORE sustained the part decently well, 
save that in his dress there was more of the 
American savage than of the prince of Ind. A 
peculiarity of the music of Semiramide (and that 
perhaps accords somewhat with the un-individual 
spirit of the whole Oriental life, whether Rossin1 
meant it or not), is that none of the parts are 
characteristic. So far as the music is concerned 
there is nothing individual in Semiramis, in As- 
sace, in Assur, or in any one. They each and 
all sing precisely the same style and same literal 
pattern of melody. What the soprano sings, be 
it ever so florid, ever so rapid and finely divided, 
the bass must repeat after her to an iota; if one 
cuts a pigeon’s wing in the air, they all in turn 
must follow and do likewise. Semiramis, Arsace, 
Assur, might perfectly well exchange parts, so 
far as the music is concerned. Not being indi- 
vidual, of course it is not expressive music, not of 
the kind that moves and appeals to the heart. 
There it differs absolutely from Bellini. If it is 
colder, it is stronger, wholesomer. It is pomp 
and spectacle, the “ wealth of Ormus and of Ind,” 
translated into music. If it appeal to any passion, 
it is simply to the love of Inxury and of magnifi- 
cence, with a mingling of mystery. 

Mario again charmed and melted everybody 
by the scene from Lucia ; and then Mr. Manager 
Hacxkery?, whose benefit it was, was called out, 
and thanked the audience for this great success, 
assuring us of the great pleasure which Mme. 
Grist and Sig. Mario had experienced in a 
Boston audience, and in a Boston Theatre, which 
for its beauty, convenience, and the excellence of 
its appointments was “ not excelied by any theatre 
in which they had sung in either hemisphere.” 

Concerts. 

1. Rossini’s Stanat Mater.—We cannot 
suppose that Grist and Mario much desired to 
sing here in a concert, secular or sacred, their 
power, or rather her power, lying so peculiarly in 
the dramatic field. Yet it was natural that many, 
whose principles or tastes exclude them from the 
theatre, should plead for one peep at these great 
stars under their purely musical phase: and 
equally natural that they should look to the 
HANDEL and Haypwn Sociery to do as it has 
done with regard to nearly all stars heretofore, 
bring them within range of its big telescope 
ycleped Oratorio, of a Sunday evening. There 
was the prompting of pecuniary interest to both 
parties, and the said stars liking Boston almost as 
well as Boston likes them, it was concluded and 
arranged that they should shine upon us once 
more, albeit with a soberer light, before they 
should set upon this horizon it might be forever. 
So Sunday evening saw the noble Music Hall 
filled from top to bottom for—of course the Stabat 
Mater of Rossini, that being the only composition 
which Italian troupes were ever known to sing 











here on a Sunday evening; and one in which 
each successive troupe has sung to us, and which 
our societies are usually ready at a moment's 
notice to accompany. A sacred concert with 
Italians means the Stabat Mater and means nothing 
else, unless perchance some “ overture religioso,” 
like Masaniello, be prefixed to it, as some of us 
have lived to witness before now. 

The ranks of the H. and H. chorus were un- 

commonly full, and the Orchestral Union was 
strengthened greatly in its strings, not to say 
fearfully in its brass, by spare hands from the 
Italians. After a good fugue voluntary by the 
organist of the Society, Mr. Mutter, Sig. Ar- 
DITI waved his baton and said orchestra played 
very admirably what is called Mercadante’s 
overture to the Stabat Mater, composed mostly of 
the leading thoughts therefrom skilfully dove- 
tailed together, and with occasionally some clever 
counterpoint. It really was an excellent orches- 
tra, and for the most part satisfactory in the ac- 
companiments, but not always. The opening 
chorus and quartet of principals was very fine 
and imposing. Marro’s singing of the Cujus 
animam was the most perfectly tasteful, express- 
ive and artistic that we ever heard. He only 
lacked more power to cope with that tremendous 
and for a long time unremitting blast of trom- 
bones, which made his voice sometimes almost 
inaudible, so that the many could not give full 
credit for the rare beauty of his singing. His 
style was singularly chaste, and the manner in 
which he closed it, simply swelling and dimin- 
ishing a note, where one expected or feared a 
florid cadenza, was in the best taste. 
, The Quis est homo by Grist and Donovantr 
was comparatively a failure. The former failed 
to reach a high note, and betrayed the wear of 
her voice enough to greatly disappoint those who 
had not heard her on the stage; yet there was a 
sweetness and heartiness, an artistic feeling in 
the manner of her singing. Nor could it have 
been otherwise than embarrassing to sing it with 
such seconding. BADIALI, ever sure and tho- 
rough, and with the full power of his rich, ripe, 
baritone, redeemed all by bis admirable singing 
(not for the first time here) of Pro peccatis. He 
was immensely applauded, more than Mario, for 
the many still love what is loud and unescapable : 
—fortunate in this case to find it coupled with 
such real excellences. Badiali is certainly a 
true artist, and should be a fortune in himself to 
any operatic troupe. His performance is invari- 
bly, infallibly excellent and telling, if we must 
own that it is never great, never touched by the 
spark of genius. It is his temptation, nursed by 
perpetual applause, and largely organized as he 
is, to overdo things somewhat and make his‘voice 
unduly prominent. This time his rendering was 
theatrical where that of all the others was so 
quiet. 

In Eia mater and in Inflammatus est the ac- 
companying chorus (which has some very impo- 
sing music) made some painful discords, showing 
lack of rehearsal enough to assimilate the vocal 
recruits. Mme. Grist was much more successful 
in the Jnflammatus, sustaining the high C with 
power, and was warmly encored. Signorina Don- 
OVANI sang the Fac ut portem in good voice and 
generally quite well, making quite a point with 
her concluding sentence. 

But the solos of the Stabat, however they may 
have charmed us once, have got to be quite hack- 





nied. By far the most interesting pieces of the 
music, to our taste, are the two quatuors : Sancta 
mater istad agas, and more especially the unac. 
companied one: Quando corpus. In these the 
beauty of Mario’s voice and style must have been 
palpable to every listener, and nothing was want. 
ing on the part of Grisi or Badiali. The Quando 
corpus would have been almost perfect but for the 
short-comings of the contralto, who positively 
commenced the bright phrase: Paradisi gloria in 
the wrong pitch. The Amen fugue, an elaborate, 
complex, rapid movement, but weak enough com. 
pared with Handel or his younger brothers, was 
given with much fluency and distinct individual- 
izing of the parts. In spite of many faults, and 
of course disappointments where too much was 
expected, we enjoyed the performance greatly asa 
whole; because it went off with so much spirit, 
so much unction. 





[After all, our notice of the Quintette Club and Or. 
chestral Union, all prepared and ready, are crowded out 
and must yield place until next week. Nor these alone.} 











German and Italian Opera. 
Boston, Feb. 5, 1855. 

My dear Mr. Dwight:—I desire to ask one question of 
you, with a preamble. The worshippers of German 
music write as though Italian opera and opera singers 
were, of necessity, superficial, sugar-and-watery and 
soulless, while German opera and singers are, of neces- 
sity, profound, potent and fraught with soul. Those 
even who never heard a German opera (except Don 
Giovanni, written for and sung by Italians), are eloquent 
in their adoration of this mystic soul, which finds ex- 
pression only inthe music and through the medium of 
one chosen race. I had always supposed that the hu- 
man heart beat pretty nearly the same everywhere ; and 
that the wild, vague, dreamy aspirations of our spiritual 
nature were attributes of the human soul in all countries, 
Is German pathos more touching than any other? Is 
German grief more heart-rending, German revenge more 
powerful, German Jove more terider than the same 
passions in other lands and from other tongues? When 
these emotions, common as they are to the human race, 
are powerfully, ardently, feelingly represented, must 
they of necessity be stigmatized as lacking in profundity 
of “soul,” because they come from Italian mouths? Or 
is there some halo of sanctity and beatitude around the 
German exponents of these human emotions, vouch- 
safed to them and them alone ? 

Still these questions are not what 1 specifically pro- 
pose toask. You and I have never heard or seen this 
soul’? because we have never heard a German opera 
done by Germans, and I ask to know why it is that with 
this great influx of German population, this extensive 
cultivation of German instrumental music, this devoted 
worship at the shrine of Germanism, we have never had 
a German opera here? We read about their wonderful 
Spirituality, their depth of meaning; we even see a plot 
which is merely a hash of old, licentious, French come- 
dies, whose day has entirely gone by, invested with a 
mystic meaning, surrounded by a halo of supernatural 
significance utterly beyond the perception of people 
who, on other points, are thought to possess a due ap- 
preciation of the good, the beautiful and pure; who 
look beyond the outer mask of life, and strive to com- 
prehend the mystery of life and death. Why is it then 
that no German opera troupe has ever come into this 
new home of Germans? Or that no single German 
vocalist of any real ability (except Suntag, and she was 
sui generis) has chanced to wander to this country to 
enlighten our idolatrous souls ? 


Yours respectfully, QuéERY. 


Repiy.—First the preamble. Your complaint 
is altogether too broad. Who has ever said or in- 
timated that German music was of necessity pro- 
found, &c.? Certainly not we: for in our con- 
cert criticisms we have quite as often had occasion 
to allude to the trashy, clap-trap character of Ger- ( 
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| gan music as of any other; meaning of course 


_gch German music as is written by inferior ar- 


jists and for mere present effect and popularity. 
What orchestra does not play such, what piano- 
forte virtuoso has not found such more to his pur- 

than the sonatas of Beethoven? Nor is it 
aid that Italian music is of necessity superficial, 
or superficial because it is Italian. But it is said 
that the prevailing style of Opera, which is prin- 
cipally Italian, but which has its counterparts also 
(though with a difference) in popular French and 
German operas of modern date, is superficial, 
winspired, compared to the enduring masterpieces 
of musical genius in whatsoever form. Some of 
these masterpieces are operas, and it happens that 
theyare mostly German or of the German school : 
the operas of Gluck, Mozart, Weber; the one by 


| Beethoven ; to which add some by Cherubini and 


Spontiai, who, though Italian born, wrote in the 
German style :—these are about the sum, we be- 
lieve, of the acknowledged classic masterpieces of 
Opera among those who love music for its own 
ake. They are indeed but few. The world has 
produced but few really great operas. We have 
mitted, however, and admired the genius of 


| Rossini, and more or less of genius, in a certain 


win, ia his Italian successors. But here lies the 
difference, In the Italian Opera, from the time 
that opera began, the composer subordinates him- 
sif to the singer; he must make set arias, cava- 
tinas, commonplace cadenzas, &c., in which the 
singer, extricating himself from the action and re- 
girdless of the unity and internal musical logic 
of the whole composition, may step to the foot- 
lights and make herself or himself all in all be- 
fore the audience. In the great operas (whether 
they be German or Hindoo is of no consequence) 
the contrary is the case. The opera, tike a play 
of Shakspeare, is a pure musico-dramatic inspira- 
tion, in which the greatest actor or singer must be 
content to subordinate himself to the spirit and 
purpose of the whole. The Italians are a race of 
singers, and they write (in these days—once they 
tad their really great church music,) scarcely 
uything but operas; and, writing for singers and 
for to-day’s success, they naturally produce not 
noch that is of the profoundest order. 

But music is the language of feeling; and is 
wt feeling, pathos, &c., alike in al/ human hearts ! 
Yes, human nature is radically everywhere alike. 
But, while we are made of the same passions, 
the same faculties, does anybody deny that one 
character, one nature is vastly deeper, more in- 
pired and more inspiring than another! And be- 
tause all music deals with common human feel- 
ings, does it follow that all music shall be equally 
ml? For this is really what your question 
kads to. 

Now for the main question: Why does not 
‘eman Opera come here? First premising 
tat we do not precisely see the bearing or im- 
wrtance of the question, or in what way the ar- 
tal or non-arrival of German opera troupes 
‘wn our shores affects the question of the excel- 
“wee of German operas and German music com- 
wed with the Italian, we will yet try to answer 
‘tegorically (since the Query is put courteously, 
din the fair hand evidently of a lady) and 
“gest a few reasons for the fact. One reason 





'y be found in what we have hinted: namely, 
‘German musical genius (observe, we mean 
fereal gold and not the pinch-beck) does not 
p'Yery much, or principally, into the form of 


ee 





Opera, and consequently it is not strange if the 
interpreters and audiences of German Art here 
do not run much after Opera.—Another reason 
is, that the great German operas are much more 
difficult of performance and require more perfect 
artists in all, even the most subordinate, parts, 
with ampler choral and orchestral support, so that 
they are by no means so easily exported as the 
Italian. To which add that Germans and “ wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Germanism” are not 
content with such opera as is most easily pro- 
ducible and needs only singers; but have a par- 
tiality in this respect akin to the partiality for 
Shakspeare among the lovers of the drama. 
Your theatre-going people, nine out of ten of 
them, left to their own tastes, would unhesitat- 
ingly declare the “Lady of Lyons” or some 
other of the common acting plays, a better 
play than any one of Shakspeare’s. Fortunately 
we have the means of knowing, by that instance, 
that popularity and crowded audiences are not 
the only nor the final measure of artistic genius. 

Again, if you look to the lighter and more popu- 
lar kind of German Opera, to the modern operas 
of effect, as those of Flotow, Lortzing, and others, 
which possibly might be imported, you find the 
German language, out of Germany, a poor com- 
petitor with the Italian; and possibly these operas 
are no better, nor as good as many of those of 
Donizetti, Verdi, and Bellini. Yet be it remem- 
bered that in New York, Milwaukie, &c., great 
centres of our German population, this kind of 
German opera has found a footing; and even 
better, like the Freyschiitz and the Zauberflite. - 

Finally, to make an end, the Germans are not 
generally and essentially a race of singers, like 
the Italians, although Sontag is by no means a 
“Jone star” in their musical galaxy. The Ger- 
mans find that satisfaction in pure instrumental 
music, in musical ideas apart from personal interest 
in its interpreters, that makes the opera less in- 
dispensable to their musical and spiritual suste- 
nance than it is with Italians. The German finds 
in a symphony of Beethoven, or if he employ 
voices, in great choral sacred works, all and more 
than all that the Italianized taste finds in Norma 
or Lucia; and often in the quiet chamber quartet 
of strings there is more soul’s nourishment for him 
than survives all your opera excitements. 

These are but hints. The questions are very 
ingeniously involved, so that it would be impossi- 
ble to extricate and answer all the several points 
without going into a very long and thorough dis- 
sertation upon German and Italian music. But 
one word more. ‘“ We here have not heard Ger- 
man operas, so what can we know of the soul that 
is in them?” The soul lives in the music; not in 
the singers mainly, not in the plot, as you seem to 
suggest of Don Giovanni, We can know the 
worth, the depth, the inspiration of Gluck’s or 
Mozart’s operas by studying their music, as we 
read Shakspeare by ourselves at home. And if 
we cannot do that, are we to give no credence to 
the testimony of the best informed, to the opinion 
of the greatest artists and composers themselves, 
including even the convictions of such foremost 
Italians as Cherubini, Spontini, and Rossini, all 
of whom finally cultivated the German style ?— 
witness what is called Rossini’s greatest work, the 
Guillaume Teli. 
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y ANTED.—A place as ORGANIST in some church in 
or near Boston, by one who can produce the best testi- 
monials, and who has formerly officiated in that capacity for 
— — in one of the principal churches of the city. 
fe t 





ADOLPH EIELBLOCG, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
United States Hotel. Dec 30 





CONCERTS. 
Puston Wusical Fund Soriety. 


The Patrons of the above Society are hereby respectfully in- 
formed that the 
THIRD CONCERT 
Of the Series will take place 


On Saturday Evening, February 17th, 1855, 
AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


hiect telod 
’ 


On which occasion a Cantata upon an Ameri ij 


THE PILGRIMS, 
Composed by C. C. PERKINS, Esq., will be performed for 
the first time. 


The Voral Solos will be sustained by Misses BOTHAMLY and 
TWICHELL, and Messrs. MILLARD and WETHERBEE. 

The Choruses by members of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
who have kindly volunteered their services for this occasion. 

Haydn’s Symphony in D, No. 5, and Weber’s Overture to 
Oberon, will also be performed. 

(> Packages of Tickets, containing eight, at $3, and Single 
Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the usual places, and at the door 
on the evening of the Concert ; also at the Society’s Rooms, No. 
12 Tremont street. 

[G~Doors open at 6. Commence at 734 o’clock. 


LOUIS RIMBACH, Secretary. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


ROSSINI’S ORATORIO OF 
MOSES IN EGYPT, 


Will be performed by the Society 
On Sunday Evening, Feb. 18th, 
AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The principal solo parts will be sustained by 
Miss Anna Stone, 
Mrs. E. A. Wentworth, 
Messrs. Arthurson, Aiken, 
Adams and Wheat. 

















Orchestra. ........ THE ORCHESTRAL UNION. 
Conductor. ..... bbeidb cocdhed CARL ZERRAHN. 
Organist......... ale wites wie ddl F. F. MULLER. 


Tickets, at 50 cents each are for sale at the principal Hotels 
and Music Stores, and at the door on the evening of the per- 
formance. 

Doors open at 6—Performance to commence at 7 o’clock, 


H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 


APTERNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 


AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every WEDNESDAY, AT 8 o’cLocK, P. M. 
And continue through the season. 
CARL ZERRAHN......... Conductor, 


Single tickets, 25 cts: Packages of 6 tickets, $1: for sale at 
the music stores and at the door. Noy 28 











F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Veice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 8 Winter street. 





uire the 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Bepot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 


19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA eatalogue of our stock of Foreign M and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. M and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


EGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion.in Piano-forte and n playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and wil] be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 
Rererences—R. E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs, 
Sept 23 tf. 
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NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A COLLECTION OF STANDARD TREATISES on the Art of 
Music, written by the most esteemed English and Foreign 
Masters; reprinted at prices which will place these formerly 
expensive works within the means of every student. The 
Volumes already completed, are offered as a fair specimen of 
the future works intended to be comprised. 

The convenient form adopted for “ Hawkins’s History of 
Music,”’ has been found particularly well adapted for ‘“ No- 
VELLO’s LIBRARY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF MusicaL KNOWLEDGE,” 
because the page presents so much at one view, as considerably 
to aid comparative study. 

There are now ready :— 


DR. MARX’S GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUC- 
TION. (Allgemeine Musiklehre.) An aid to teachers 
and learners in every branch of musical knowledge. 
Translated, from the original German, by Georor 
Mactrong. [Former price $3.75.] Bound in whole 
cloth, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

Of this work, five l@rge editions have been printed in Ger- 
many, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, from the simplest 
rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, doc- 
trine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms of 
composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 


CHERUBINI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT 
AND FUGUE. Translated, by Mary CowpEen 
CLARKE, from the original French. [Former price, 
$7.88.] Bound in whole cloth, $1.63; by mail. $1.75. 
This work is adopted for the instruction of the classes at the 

Conservatoire, Paris, and of those at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London. There has been added a Memoir of Cherubini, 
chiefly compiled from Mons. Fétis. Speaking of this treatise, 
he says: “ The udmirable Trea\ise on Counterpoint and Fugue 
is, in fact, the result of Cherubini’s experience as to what was 
necessary for teachipg counterpoint to the pupils of the Con- 
servatoire for nearly a quarter of a century ; and the examples 
are models of that perfection of style which distinguishes the 
productions of the ancient Italian masters.” 

MOZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS 
SCHOOL, Translated, by Sazinta Novec.o, from 
the original German, [Former price, $1.75.] Sewed, 
21 cents; by mail, 23 cts. 

In these comparatively few pages are condensed all the es- 
sential points of Thorough-Bass; they appear as axioms, and 
any one who will commit the whole to memory would have a 
very competent knowledge of every chord in music. 

FETIS’ TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS 
SINGING. Translated, by the Rev. Tuos, Hetmore, 
M.A., from the original French, with the kind approval 
of the Author. [Former price, 15 france.] Sewed, 
38 cents; by mail, 41 cts. 

CATEL’S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated 
by Mary CowbEn Cuiarkg, from the original French. 
[Former price, $3.75.] Sewed, 63 ote; by mail, 68c. 

In the Press: 

ALBRECHTSBERGER’S COLLECTED WRIT- 
INGS ON THOROUGH-BASS, HARMONY, and 
COMPOSITION, FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION.— 
Translated by SABiLLa Nove to, from, the original 
German. 

(>>Several equally important works are in a forward state, 
which will be issued in rapid jon, at similarly popular 
prices. 





Now Ready: 

THE ORGAN, AND ITS CONSTRUCTION: A 
systematic Hand-Book for Organists, Organ-Builders, 
&c. Translated from the German of J. J. Se:ec, 
Organist at Breslau. Price $1.50; by mail, $1.63, 

NOVELLO'S SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
989 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And at 66 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
LA. ready to receive applications to furpish music (duos, trios, 
&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIE, 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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Address No. 45 
stores. 





Edward L. Balch, 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Importer, Publisher, and Dealer in Foreign & 
American Music, Piano-Fortes, Organs, 
Melodeons, Metronomes, Music- 
Boxes, etc. etc. 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 282 Washington &t., 
BOSTON. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


—FOR— 


THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


The Fourth Edition of this valuable work is now ready. It 
has received the unanimous approval of the most distinguish- 
ed Musicians in the United States and Europe. 

All the exercises in this work are arranged in so progressive 
and judicious a manner as to develop the strength and dex- 
terity of the fingers in the least time possible Price, $3. 
Bound in cloth, full gilt, $4, Copies mailed on receipt of the 
above price. 

Every variety of new Music published at this establishment, 
which the publisher warrants to give satisfaction. Catalogues 
sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 

New Music from ail parts of Europe and America received 
as soon as issued. 

We address ourselves particularly to Teachers out of town, 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, etc., and weuld state that, from 
our own experience in iike situations, we are better enabled to 
judge of their wants, and im case they should give us the honor 
of their patronage, we will endeavor to fulfil their orders to 
their satisfaction ; and to whom we shall be happy to make a 
liberal deduction from the retail prices upon all music pur- 
chased in quantities. 








GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
AND MELODEONS. 


WARBROOMS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Dec 9 8m 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 
WOCALIST, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 

No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


ALL 











CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
May be found at No 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Kk constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Masic received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

(7™ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 





CONCERT HALL, 
CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely freseoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1200 persons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terms, ete., apply to HOLBROOK & LONG 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio, 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tazory or Music. 
Harrison Avenue, or at any of the musie 
Sept 16 


—+idiPr—TwPTy ws “~s —™ 
Printing-Ofhice, 





PAPAALAN 


Actter-Press, Pusic and Job 





MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. °§© 
E attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points roe 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to atonk 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone Prompt. 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. ~~ 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the sig apg 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowa 
Mason, Wm. B. BrapBury, Georoe F. Root, L. H. 
Epwin Bruce, Stas A. Bancrort, and many other 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. a 
(>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a Getided 
preference to all other Melodeons. . 
HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charies,) 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail, ‘ 


HEWS’ PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE. 


From the illustrious Pianist, L. M. GOTTSCHALE, to, 
Hews’ Agent at New York. 
New York, Dec. 5, 1853, 
Mr. N. P. Curtiss: Dear Sir,—Having had the 

performing upon Geo. Hews’ American Patent Action 

at the World's Fair in this city the present year, and 6 
of his Pianos at your Warerooms, whieh afforded 

gratification, I cheerfully recommend them to the public, 7 
am very glad of the improvement in the action. These instre: 
ments likewise are of excellent tone, owing, no doubt, to the, 
perfection of the scales. Very Respectfully, © ° 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 


GEORGE HEWS has removed to the building lately 
oecupied. by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, No. 379 Wi 
Street. Jan. 27 4 i. 
























OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed atthe 
Wintarop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of J2 lessons, one a week. iB 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gnrax’s Brocg, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. : 


References. 
Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewert, Gro. Puxcnann, Bosioa, 
Messrs. Gzornex Peazopr, B: H. Sitssee, Salem. 





PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
FFERS hig services as an Instructor in the higher beanches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be a Ne he} 


stores of NATHAN RiOHARDSON, Washington St. or @, P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row, 


REFERENCES :—Mrs. ©. W, Loring, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


CARL ZERRAEHN, 

Conductor of the Handel & Haydm, Sockety;, 
Conductor of the Orchestral, Union, and. 

TEACHER OF MUSIQ, 


May be addressed at his OFFICE in E. H. Wade’s hla i 
or at his residence, U. 8. Hotel. Dec 23 


Feb. 18. 








THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, 19 FRANKLIN STRBET. 





PRINCE & CO.’'S MELODEONS, 


CO" every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the, 
lecture-room, jodge-room, or small church. 

them to be better in tone, more durable, and better 

than those of any other make, they have accepted the f 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & 


G. P. REED & Co. 
18 Tremont St., opposite.the Museumy 
Sole Agents for Prince § Co.'s Melodeons. 





Sept. 2 





ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OP THE PIANO-FOBTS 
Residence, 84 Pinckney Street 
Sept 16 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfelk House, Roxbury. Sept 














J. TRENKLBE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORT 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Streets 


aenrnays\~r eos 2SEc ke 202X2ISOE EE eee 


No. 21 School St.-<—_———__ 

















